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Introduction 


The charm of oil painting is choice. The paint is easy to 
handle, with immediate results. Oil paint takes time to dry, 
so many beginners think that painting in oils must take time 
too. Not so: you can paint fast in oils precisely because the 
slow drying time of the paint makes the manipulation and 
fusion of colours easy. What's more, when oils dry, they can 
be painted over. In short, you cannot go wrong with oil paint, 
because you can always put it right! It is therefore the 
perfect medium for gaining confidence in painting and the 
ideal medium for beginners. This book is intended to be read 
quickly. In less than an hour, you will know enough about 
painting with oils to start making your own paintings. 



Oil paint can be used in any consistency. For this lemon, the dark colours were 
brushed in thinly, while the light colours were painted with slightly thicker paint, 
offering the appearance of detail with very few actual brushstrokes. 



Of Sea and Sky 56 x 71 cm (22 x 28 in) Oil paint can be painted loosely, straight 
from the tube, and laid on thickly, showing visible brushmarks. Look at the 
freedom of the brushstrokes in the detail of the bird. The textured canvas adds to 
the tactile quality of this versatile medium. 
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What you should know about 
oils 
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CHAPTERl 


What you 
should know 
about oils 




Sean and Yassen 25 x 30 cm (10 x 12 in) This quick sketch of my son and his 
puppy was painted directly on unprimed, buff-coloured board with undiluted oil 
paint. The rich, dense colour stays fresh and makes a great memory! 







Oils are versatile 

Oil paint has a rich, buttery texture, giving it a charming, 
tactile quality. It comes in tubes and is made from pigment 
mixed with drying oils, such as linseed or poppy. The 
advantage of an oil binder means that the paint is slower to 
dry than other painting media, such as acrylics or 
watercolour, and this makes it open to manipulation. 

To use the paint, you squeeze it from the tube on to a 
palette, mix colours together with a palette knife, and apply 
with stiff brushes to an upright surface or support such as 
canvas or board. The wet paint can be pushed around for up 
to 12 hours, depending on the pigment used. Colours can be 
blended together, brushstrokes added, and paint scraped off 
or even scratched into. You can adjust your painting until you 
like the result. 

Oil paintings take a few days to dry, but then you can 
paint new colours over the top. A painting is only considered 
thoroughly dry after three to six months; at this point you 
can apply varnish for protection or to brighten sunken 
colours. 




Beach Seekers 30 x 35 cm (12 x 14 in) The speed with which oils can be applied 
makes this an ideal medium for capturing active moments. 

Robust, durable and quick 

You can paint oils on almost any surface, of any size, and 
with a variety of instruments and tools. Oil paint is 
essentially an opaque medium, which you can correct as you 
go along, but it can also be painted in transparent glazes. 

Oils can be painted quickly, especially on a mid-toned 
ground, or they can be painted in multiple layers over a long 
period of time. They can be painted loosely or in great detail. 
The available techniques are so rich and varied that this book 
can only skim the surface. The results are robust, durable 
pieces of art that can be hung anywhere. Are there any 
downsides? Well, just take care not to get oil paint on your 
clothes and furniture! 





Protect wet oil paintings from pets and people: place them out of reach, where 
they can dry undisturbed. 





Coffee and Croissants 25 x 30 cm (10 x 12 in) Everyday items like these 
leftover breakfast things make a fun subject for a quick painting. Using large 
brushes and few colours, you will be amazed at how much you can achieve in a 
short time. 



CHAPTER 2 


What you need 







Lost in Thought 25 x 35 cm (10 x 14 in) 







Keep it simple 

In the mid-nineteenth century, oil paint became available in 
pre-packaged tubes. Before then, artists had made their own 
oil paints, grinding pigment and blending it with oils. With the 
advent of tubes of paint, artists had a new freedom to work 
away from the studio, hence the boom in outdoor painting 
that gave rise to impressionism. 

Nowadays, there are dozens of art materials on display in 
shops - all very tempting - but you only need a few colours, 
a handful of brushes, a thinning and cleaning agent, pots, a 
palette, some painting surfaces, and ideally an easel to get 
started. 



Paint 


Tubes of oil paint come in varying sizes and many colours, 
often with bewildering names. These may be meaningless to 
begin with, but actually do inform the artist about the colour 
inside. I suggest that you start with standard 37 ml tubes 
and a set of colours with similar properties to those outlined 
on the opposite page. 

Paints are available in both student's quality and artist's 
quality. Choose student colour to start with: it is cheaper. 
Later, you can graduate to artist's quality when you find the 
set of colours you like. 



Red, yellow and blue are primary colours. With different versions of these three 


colours, you can mix all the colours in the spectrum. 


Colours have a temperature bias: they can be either warm or 
cool (see here). This aspect aids colour mixing and creates 
the mood of a painting. For your first set of colours, I 
recommend the following seven: 

1 Titanium White (warm opaque white). 



2 Cadmium Red (warm opaque red). 



3 Cadmium Yellow medium (warm opaque yellow; mix with cadmium red to make 
orange). 



4 Ultramarine Blue (warm transparent blue; mix with yellow to make dark green). 



5 Raw Umber (cool transparent brown). 


m 

6 Permanent Rose (cool transparent red; mix with blue to make violet). 



7 Cerulean Blue (cool opaque blue; mix with yellow to make bright green). 

Once you are familiar with the colours above, add any or all 
of the colours below: 


4B 

8 Yellow Ochre (warm earth yellow). 



9 Burnt Sienna (warm earth brown). 



10 Alizarin Crimson (cool transparent red). 



11 Prussian Blue or Phthalo Blue (cool transparent blue). 


12 Lemon Yellow (cool opaque yellow). 



13 Indian Yellow (warm transparent yellow). 



14 Viridian (cool transparent green). 



15 Ivory Black. 



Whispers of a New Century 76 x 56 cm (30 x 22 in) The colours of oil paint are 
delicious, set one beside another. 



Brushes 


Oil paint does not flow or drip, so the painting surface is 
positioned vertically on an easel, or can be rested against a 
wall. Brushes are held horizontally and are made with long 
handles for balance. Brushes made from hog bristle are 
tough and resistant, and allow the artist to work them hard 
against the canvas or board. Brushes made from synthetic 
hair are softer and ideal for drawing, and for painting soft 
marks, details and delicate work. 

To assist in making a variety of marks, brushes come in 
different shapes and sizes. The four most common are flats, 
filberts, brights and rounds, but my advice is to buy the 
brushes that take your fancy - it is important to like the 
instrument you are painting with and it increases the 
enjoyment. Have several brushes available during painting, 
and use each for different colours rather than cleaning them 
off in between. 




The bigger the brush, the more paint it delivers and the 
more directly a painting comes together. Rather than 
making multiple strokes with a small brush, choose a 
brush that covers the chosen area with the fewest 
strokes. 


Flat brush 


The most useful and versatile brush is the flat brush. The 







hairs are arranged in a rectangular shape, longer than its 
width. You can make strokes in many shapes - broad, 
narrow and triangular - and cover a large area quickly. This 
is also the primary brush for blending colours. 


Suggested width of flat brush head: 
Bristle: IV 2 in, 1 in, 3 A in, V 2 in, V 4 in 
Synthetic: 1 in (size 24) 



Filbert 

A filbert is similar to a flat brush but has a rounded end and 
the stroke is oval-shaped. This brush makes a softer, less 
defined edge than the flat. 

Suggested width of filbert brush head: % in, V 2 in (sizes 4 and 8) 



Bright 

A bright is flat in shape but the hairs are shorter and stiffer 
than a flat. It makes visible brushstrokes, but it can remove 
as much paint as it puts down, so be careful and positive 
when you use this brush! 



Suggested bright brush width:V2 in 



Round brush 

Round brushes are ideal for lines and precision marks such as 
points and dots. You can also use the bristles on their side to 
deliver a scrubby brushstroke. Small, soft round brushes 
deliver fine lines and details and are ideal for drawing and 
delicate work. 

Suggested length of round brush head: 

Bristle: 1 in, % in, Vi in (sizes 6, 10, 12) 

Soft hair: sizes 4, 6, 8 (small rounds) 




Palette knife 


A palette knife is the best tool for mixing paint on the palette 
and is also excellent for applying paint to canvas. Its springy 
blade enables you to turn paint dexterously, lay broad, flat 
patches of colour, or deliver small dabs with the tapered 
point. Buy an elongated, diamond-shaped blade to begin 
with. 




Lagoon 25 x 51 cm (10 x 20 in) A palette knife is a practical tool for applying 
large sweeps of paint to canvas. 









Palette 


The traditional palette is made from mahogany, fashioned in 
a kidney shape, with a thumbhole allowing the artist to 
balance the palette on the arm. Plywood palettes are also 
available. This shape is practical to work from and enables 
you to paint comfortably when standing at an easel. 


Tear-off palettes 

Wooden palettes need cleaning each day, ready for the next, 
but there is a modern-day timesaver available - the 
disposable greaseproof palette. This consists of greaseproof 
paper in a tear-off pad, with a comfortable thumbhole. Each 
leaf can be torn off and thrown away at the end of your 
painting session. 


Another idea for a palette is to use a sheet of glass 
placed over paper the same colour as the canvas or 
board you are painting on. 





Oil paintings are often made on a mid-toned ground, rather than white, so the 
mid-tone colour of a wooden palette makes it easier for a painter to make colour 
judgements. 


Thinning agents 

In the early stages of a painting, diluted paint is used to 
mark out the composition. Traditionally, the thinning agent 
has been distilled turpentine, but recently low-odour 
alternatives have become available. Very little is needed to 
bring the paint to a thin consistency. As the painting 
progresses, a touch of linseed oil is then mixed with the 
thinning agent to prevent the paint losing its lustre or 
cracking later. Manufacturers make small twin containers for 
these substances, which clip on to the side of a palette, but 
you can use small glass jars, preferably with lids to prevent 
evaporation overnight. 

Low-odour alternatives, such as citrus thinner, have 
become popular with those allergic to the fumes of 
turpentine. Citrus medium is both hypoallergenic and 
biodegradable. 

For the later stages of a painting, you may wish to use 
retouching varnish as a thinning agent, to paint glazes or to 
reintroduce gloss to dull paint (see here). 



To thin colour with turpentine, citrus thinner or linseed oil, dip a soft brush in a 
small amount of thinner or oil and mix it with the paint in the middle of the 
palette. 


Rags and kitchen paper 

You will need a supply of cotton rags or kitchen paper for 
dabbing off brushes during painting or wiping paint off the 
picture, and also for cleaning the brushes afterwards. 



Light in the Studio 20 x 20 cm (8 x 8 in) With light shining through them, pots 
of linseed oil, citrus medium, distilled turpentine and retouching varnish make an 
attractive subject in themselves! 


Washing brushes 

Brushes should be cleaned at the end of each painting 
session. Wipe off any excess paint with a rag and then swish 
the brushes in turpentine, citrus thinner or paint cleaner until 


the colour has disappeared from the brush hairs. Wipe dry 
with a rag and then clean the brushes with soap and warm 
water until there is no colour residue and the foam is white. 
Rinse out the soap and reshape the brushes, laying them on 
a flat surface to dry. 


Cleaning the palette 

To clean the palette, scrape off all the paint in the mixing 
area and clean with a rag and turpentine or citrus thinner. 
The dabs of paint squeezed out around the edges of the 
palette can be left in place for a couple of days until they 
start to skin over, then these too must be levered off with a 
palette knife. Clean the area and squeeze out new paint in its 
place. Paint should not be allowed to dry hard on the palette. 

If you get paint on yourself, clean it off with citrus thinner 
and then use soap and water. 


Any residue of paint left in the brushes will dry hard, so 
clean them thoroughly. 





Mediterranean Blues 61 x 76 cm (24 x 30 in) This painting was painted entirely 
with palette knives, which are very quick and easy to clean: simply wipe or scrape 
off all residue of paint with a rag or fingernail until the blade is clean and shiny. 



The painted surface 

The surface on which a painting is made is known as the 
support. Oil paint can be painted on almost any surface, but 
absorbent surfaces should first be sealed with a gesso primer 
or glue to prevent seepage of the oil from the paint into the 
fabric of the support. 


Canvas, board, panel, paper 

Canvas is the most popular support for oil painting. When 
you stretch it taut over wooden stretchers, it creates a 
pleasant, springy surface and is light to carry and easy to 
hang. Board, heavy paper, hardboard, marine ply and MDF 
also make good supports. All these supports should be 
primed with gesso or glue before use. 

Art suppliers offer canvases ready stretched and primed in 
dozens of shapes and sizes, along with canvas boards and 
oil-sketching pads. There are two main depths of wooden 
stretcher frame that support the canvas: deep, 40 mm ( IV 2 
in) stretchers are termed 'box canvases' and these can be 
hung without framing; shallower 20 mm ( 3 /4in) stretchers are 
less bulky and fit well into frames. 


Priming 



If you choose to prime your own support, gesso is the 
preferred sealer. It acts as a protective layer between the 
canvas and the paint and provides a pleasant surface to paint 
on. Nowadays it can be bought ready mixed. 

Apply the white gesso in two or three thin layers and for a 
smooth finish, gently sand the surface between coats. You 
can paint straight on to the gesso when dry. If you wish, you 
can tone down the gesso with a mid-tone colour. For a cheap 
alternative to gesso, try two or three thin layers of polymer 
emulsion. 



Juarati and Primrose Oil on canvas 76 x 56 cm (30 x 22 in) The canvas was 
primed and then washed over with a mix of Alizarin Crimson and black. When dry, 
the figures were painted in opaque colours on the velvety dark undertone, 
creating a rich glow. 




Light in Oxford Street Oil on paper 56 x 38 cm (22 x 15 in) A sheet of heavy 
640 gsm (300 lb) watercolour paper was primed with several coats of primer and 
then stained with a thin Burnt Sienna acrylic wash before applying oil paint with a 
palette knife and brush. 



Diamonds on the Strand Oil on board 35 x 25 cm (14 x 10 in) The mid-toned, 
buff colour of board can be preserved as an attractive undertone by sealing the 
surface with a thin layer of clear polymer glue. Seal it on both sides to prevent 
the surface warping. 



Using an easel 


Because oil paint does not run, oil paintings are usually 
painted in a vertical position. An easel is the classic way to 
hold a canvas or board upright and it enables the painter to 
step back and view progress. If you wish to paint outdoors, a 
lightweight portable easel is the best choice. Otherwise a 
studio, display, or table easel are all suitable, or you can lean 
the canvas or board against a wall, or the back of a chair, or 
a window. 




-it 



This fisherman hauling in his catch on Lake Malawi was painted on an old kitchen 
cupboard door: the split in the wood became the horizon, and the outer part of 
the door became the frame. An easel is not always needed! 












In the Shadow of the Doges 25 x 35 cm (10 x 14 in) A studio with several feet 
of stepping-back space is the ideal for paintings with little detail, like this one, as 
it is hard to judge whether loose, indefinite brushmarks are making sense when 
you are up close to the painted surface, but easier to assess from a distance. 



A room of one's own 

Ideally, every aspiring artist needs a studio, a space to work 
where he or she can leave painting materials out and where 
wet oil paintings can dry safely. If a dedicated space is not 
available, find somewhere suitable to store your oil paintings 
while they dry - maybe somewhere high up, where they will 
not be rubbed by someone's sleeve or coat. 

Remember: no one but you will know the paint is wet! 



CHAPTER 3 


Mixing colours 






The palette 

The next step is to familiarize yourself with the colours and 
lay out your palette. Oil paints are made from pigments 
derived from organic and inorganic materials such as carbon, 
earth and metals. Some pigments are transparent and 
others, being more full of body, are opaque. Squeeze dollops 
from each tube around the perimeter of the palette. Position 
the colours from one side to the other, light colours through 
to dark colours. Squeeze Titanium White first, then the 
yellows, through the reds and browns to blues and black - 
see the layout on here as a guide. 


Mixing 

The middle of the palette is the mixing area. Use the palette 
knife to slice portions from the colours you wish to mix, bring 
these to the centre of the palette and then stir them 
together, turning the mixture over until you have an even 
blend. 




On the Church Steps 25 x 30 cm (10 x 12 in) Colours are not only mixed on a 
palette: you can see from the shadowed areas in this painting that colours may 
also be mixed on the painted surface. 







Red, yellow and blue 

The primary colours, red, yellow and blue, are the three main 
colours in painting. To an artist, this triumvirate includes 
colours of similar hue. Thus red encompasses magenta, 
crimson and scarlet; yellow ranges from lemon through to 
gold; and blue varies from turquoise (cyan), through bright 
blue to blue-violet and indigo. 



Yellow is the lightest tone of the three primary colours. Cadmium Yellow is a 
bright, warm yellow and it is opaque. 



Cadmium Red is a warm opaque red; 



Permanent Rose (magenta) is a cool, transparent red. 



Blue is the darkest tone of the primaries. Here Ultramarine Blue is a warm, 
transparent blue whilst Cerulean Blue is a cool, opaque blue. 

Temperature bias 

To describe their character, colours are classified by their 
bias towards red or blue-green, and coded in terms of 
temperature: red, orange and yellow are termed warm 
colours; blue, green and violet are considered cool. 

Within this predisposition, individual colours that veer 
towards red are considered warm versions of their hues, and 
colours that veer towards blue-green are termed cool 


versions. 


Properties of colours 


The pigments of colours come with different properties: some 
are transparent, some opaque. 

Opaque colour has body and brings brightness and light 
into a painting. Transparent colours are see-through and 
used for glazing, for staining and to darken colours. They are 
mixed with white to attain body. 



Green, orange and violet 

When two primary colours are mixed together they make a 
new colour: these are called 'secondary colours' - green, 
orange and violet. 



Here Ultramarine Blue and Cadmium Yellow make a green. 



Cerulean Blue mixed with Cadmium Yellow makes a brighter green, because this 
turquoise blue is a cool blue and closer to green. 



Orange is a warm colour because it veers towards red. A warm red (Cadmium 
Red) mixed with a warm yellow (Cadmium Yellow) makes a bright orange. 



Violet is midway between the warm and cool bias. The brightest violet is made by 
mixing a warm blue with a cool red, so here Ultramarine Blue and Permanent 
Rose (magenta) are used to make a pure violet. 


White 


White is an essential colour in oil painting, as it introduces 
light and adds body. When white is added to a colour, the 
result is called a 'tint'. There are several whites available, but 
Titanium White has excellent covering power and can be 
thinned to make a translucent white if desired. 



Cadmium Red with Titanium White makes a pink; the more white added, the 
lighter the tint. 



Cadmium Yellow mixed with white makes a warm, pale yellow, ideal for a glowing 
highlight. 



Ultramarine Blue plus white makes a range of pale blues useful for sky colour, 
pale shadows and cool highlights. 

Highlights 

Highlights are the very lightest tones in a composition. White 
paint, or white tinted with a little colour, can be used with 
dynamic effect. These small dabs of colour can create bright 
highlights and bring a painting to life. Highlights should be 
added freshly and spontaneously, with the least amount of 
fiddling. Ideally, they should be put down only once and at 


the very end. 



The highlight is the last stroke to be added and brings the spherical shape of the 
orange to life. 


The white ground 

Since canvases are commonly primed with white gesso, a 
translucent glow can be achieved with thin, transparent 
colour brushed over the white ground. 

The beauty of oil paint is that you can use either 
technique. 

In this version, the red glow in the fruit is achieved in the 
first stage with a transparent wash of Alizarin Crimson. 



Alizarin Crimson is a transparent colour and it is scrubbed thinly over the 
nectarine shapes, allowing the white ground to glow through to suggest the 
reflected light in the shadow. 



Warm shadows on and under the bowl are brushed in with thin Raw Umber and 
the cooler shadow on the left is painted with a thicker tint of opaque Cerulean 
Blue. 




The blush on the lit sides of the fruit is painted with opaque tints of orange, pink 
and mauve. Blue is added into the Raw Umber shadow on the bowl. 



The white highlights on the nectarines are touched in last where the white ground 
had been covered, and now stand out vividly. 


In this version, the red glow in the fruit is achieved with 
opaque tints. 






The shadows are laid out first in a thin Raw Umber undertone, to show the 
pattern of light and shade. 



The crimsons, reds and yellows of the fruits are painted over the dark undertones. 
Tints of pink are painted on the lighter sides. 










The reflected glow on the shaded side of the fruit is added by brushing a lighter, 
opaque tint of crimson on top of the dark crimson. 



The highlights are added with pure white dabs of paint at the end. 

Colours 

Alizarin Crimson 














Cadmium Red 
Cadmium Yellow 
Cerulean Blue 
Raw Umber 
Titanium White 



Black, brown and grey 

When the three primaries are mixed together in varying 
proportions they make blacks, browns and greys. The mixing 
of many different colours can veer towards dullness so it is 
better to make darks with as few colours as possible. Ready¬ 
made black (Ivory Black) and a warm brown (Burnt Sienna) 
are included in the suggested colour list on here. However, 
on the page opposite, you can see some vibrant darks made 
from mixing colours. 


Shades 

When black is added to a colour it is termed a 'shade'. These 
mixtures make delicious darks if kept clean and rich, but 
when diluted will turn dull. 



Ivory Black and Cadmium Yellow make a shady green. 



Ivory Black and Cadmium Red make a warm brown. 


Mixing blacks, browns and greys 

Blacks and dark browns can be made by mixing blues and 
browns, or by mixing a secondary colour with the absent 
primary colour (see here). Add white to make greys. 

Blacks 



Raw Umber and Ultramarine Blue. 






Prussian Blue and Cadmium Red. 



Burnt Sienna and Ultramarine Blue. 



Alizarin Crimson and Viridian. 


Browns 



Cadmium Yellow + Manganese Violet. 





Orange (Cadmium Yellow + Cadmium Red) + Ultramarine Blue. 



Cadmium Red + Viridian. 

Greys 



Raw Umber and Ultramarine Blue + Titanium White. 



Alizarin + Viridian + Titanium White. 




Light and shade 

For the representational painter, light and shade are of 
paramount importance. Colours are made visible by light 
falling on them and darken in tone as they turn away from 
the light or are cast in shadow. The colour we assign to an 
object is called its 'local colour' - for example the local colour 
of a tomato is red. Depending on the amount of light falling 
on it, the red around its surface may vary from a light red, to 
the bright red local colour, to a dark crimson in the shade. 
This tonal variation enables the viewer to perceive depth and 
ascertain form. Along with perspective, it is the main tool by 
which the painter can allude to three dimensions on the flat 
surface of a painting. 



The tonal gradation between light and shade is easily seen on this greyscale, 
which has painted with black and white. 




Light is striking the mug from the right and so this side is painted white. The 
other side is hidden from the light source: this strip is painted black. Vertical 
bands of grey are painted between the two extremes, darkening as they turn 
further away from the light source. 


Cast shadows 

The shaded side of an object will cast a shadow, which is well 
defined in strong light and less definite in diffuse light. 
Shadows tend to exhibit the opposite colour to their light 
source and are rarely just grey or black. In sunlight they lean 
towards blues and mauves, because sunshine is a warm 
yellow light. They are also affected by reflected light, so 
never be afraid to paint colours you see lurking within 
shadows. 



The Waiting Cup 20 x 20 cm (8x8 in) Here a white cup and saucer are lit from 
behind. Colourful greys were painted with Ultramarine Blue, Yellow Ochre and 
white. The reflected yellowy light under the saucer was scumbled (see here) on 
top of the blue-grey shadow with a tint of Yellow Ochre. 



Opposite colours and colour 
contrast 


The primary colour that is absent from a secondary colour is 
termed the opposite colour. Thus red is opposite to green 
(made up of blue and yellow), blue to orange (made up of 
red and yellow), and yellow to violet (made up of blue and 
red). In an artist's colour wheel, the colours lie directly 
opposite each other. If these opposites are placed adjacent 
to each other, each makes the other look brighter and more 
vivid by contrast. You can use this effect to create vibrant 
colour combinations in your paintings. 

Because all three primaries are involved when opposite 
colours are mixed together, they make blacks and browns, as 
seen on here. 



Red is the opposite to green (blue + yellow). 



Blue is the opposite to orange (red + yellow). 



Yellow is the opposite to violet (blue + red). 



















Turrets of Zion 76 x 56 cm (30 x 22 in) By contrasting opposite colours, the 
colouration in this painting is heightened. Mauve is set against yellow and blue 
against orange to increase their intensity. 



Colour creates mood 

Colour combinations create the mood displayed in a painting. 
Light colours: reds, yellows, warm blues, browns and golden 
highlights, create a warm, cheerful, upbeat or light mood. 
Dark colours: cool blues, browns, greens, blacks, cool yellows 
and highlights, create a cool, serious, wistful and even 
sombre mood. 

Another feature of colour is that reds in a painting tend to 
advance and attract attention, whereas blues can recede and 
therefore suggest distance in the painting. 




Cool Promenade 51 x 40 cm (20 x 16 in) 



Warm Venetian Shadows 51 x 40 cm (20 x 16 in) 

These two paintings on a similar theme are examples of using the temperature 
bias of colours to create mood. On the left, cool blues, browns and blacks create a 
cool, quiet, nostalgic mood; on the right, the warmer browns and blues, the reds 
and warm highlights create an upbeat, lively atmosphere. 



CHAPTER 4 


Basic painting techniques 














Making the painting 

One of the charms of oil paint is its versatility: paintings can 
be made in one session, in an immediate and direct manner, 
or built up over time in layers. Paint can be applied in 
countless different ways, and this chapter describes the basic 
techniques. 


Composition 

The design of a painting is called the 'composition'. It is 
better to plan a picture before applying paint. All that is 
needed is the ability to sketch basic shapes and draw contour 
lines to position the main features. No complex drawing is 
required, as it would be lost under the oil paint. If you sketch 
the outlines of the composition with thinned paint, you can 
correct it repeatedly, and the drawing becomes part of the 
painting. 




Raw Umber is a fast-drying colour, ideal for the initial sketch. Here it is well 
thinned to outline the flowers and vase on a background of blue-grey. The 
process of making this painting is shown in stages on here. 

Using a mid-toned ground 

The light and shade playing across the features in a painting 
suggest their forms. A quick way to establish the light and 
shade is to stain the ground with a mid-tone colour, like the 
blue-grey opposite, and paint directly on to this toned 
ground. The darks and then the lights are added, with the 
middle tone provided by the background, bringing the 
composition together quickly. 






After Midnight on Bourbon Street, New Orleans Oil on paper 40 x 30 cm (16 

x 12 in) A stain of Burnt Sienna was washed over primed paper to create a warm, 
mid-toned ground. The darks were painted in black and then creamy white paint 
was added for the lights. The Burnt Sienna background was left untouched in 
several places and effectively 'painted' the walls, double bass, face, hand and 
even the fabric shadows in the pale suit. 




Fat over lean 


The principal technique for building up oil paintings is called 
'fat over lean'. An oil painting is usually built up in stages, 
with thin, darker paint going on first, and lighter, brighter 
body colours following in a thicker consistency. 

In the early stages of a painting, the paint is used thinly, 
with less oil in the mix (therefore it dries faster); as the 
painting proceeds, the paint applied gets thicker and more 
oily. Oil paint shrinks as the oil in it dries, so by ensuring 
more oil in the upper layer, the fat-over-lean process 
prevents the surface of the painting from cracking. 

Colours 

Cadmium Yellow, Lemon Yellow, Yellow Ochre, Cerulean Blue, Ultramarine Blue, 
Titanium White + dash of Cadmium Red. 





An outline drawing is made in thinned Raw Umber. 



After making an outline drawing. Raw Umber is used to block in the shade. 



The dark greens and dark yellows are brushed in evenly with a small amount of 
paint on a flat brush, then the mid-greens and mid-yellows are brushed in with 
thicker paint on a round brush. 
















The light yellows in the petals are added in thick, undiluted Lennon Yellow with a 
filbert brush. 











Yellow Cloud 20 x 20 cm (8x8 in) The white highlights on the petals, glass and 
stems are added last with thick white paint on a small, soft brush. Thus the 
painting is built up with increasingly thicker paint in the fat-over-lean process. 








Blocking in 

Traditionally, oil paintings are painted from dark to light: 
darker shades are laid first, with the lighter tones painted on 
top. The beauty of painting in layers means that you can map 
out the predominant colours of the main shapes in thinned 
paint before committing yourself to thicker paint or detail, or 
come back and paint over the painting later when dry. 

Colours: Raw Umber (for tonal sketch), Alizarin Crimson, Cadmium Yellow, 

Lemon Yellow, Prussian Blue, Cerulean Blue, Titanium White, Ivory Black. 



The composition is sketched on the white canvas with a size 6 soft, round brush, 
using Raw Umber diluted with citrus thinner. 





The shadows are mapped in with the thinned Raw Umber using a large flat brush. 



The predominant colours are blocked in: Alizarin Crimson for the red of the 
apples, Prussian Blue and Cadmium Yellow mixed for the green of the apples, and 
diluted Prussian Blue for the background. 


















Lemon Yellow and Cerulean Blue are mixed and brushed in with a flat brush for 
the leaves and the background. The lighter tones atop the apples and branches 
are brushed in with yellows, pinks and whites. 




The Apple Orchard 25 x 35 cm (10 x 14 in) A week later, when the paint 
is dry. Cadmium Yellow and Cerulean Blue are brushed over the greens to 
heighten the background colour, and Yellow Ochre is brushed over the 
apples to blend the greens and reds in order to enhance spherical form. 


Blending 

The slow-drying nature of oil paint makes it an easy medium 
for attaining fusion of colours. This gradual shift from one 
colour into another is called 'blending'. A flat brush is the 
most useful tool for blending, but any brush can be used. The 
colours are laid in their approximate positions and introduced 
to each other with criss-cross strokes. To reach a smooth, 
even transition, a soft brush is used gently, to refine the 
blend. 

Making smooth, even blends takes practice. The rounded 
forms of cylindrical objects like pots and mugs present 
gradual curves and are ideal for honing this skill. 
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The pot is lit from the right. The shape of the pot is drawn in thin Prussian Blue. 




Undiluted Prussian Blue is placed down the shaded (left-hand) side of the pot with 
a flat brush; Titanium White is placed down the lit (right-hand) side. Mid-tones 
are laid between the two extremes. 



The 'white brush' is used in a criss-cross fashion to blend the bands from the 
right-hand side. The 'blue brush' takes the colour back and forth across the left- 
hand side. 





As the blend becomes more even, the criss-cross stroke is repeated with less 
pressure, resulting in less paint being moved with each stroke. 

Warning! 

You will battle to create a clean, even transition if you use 
the same brush for both sides - instead, you will introduce 
unwanted dark tone into the light area and light tone into the 
dark area. 





To refine the blend, a small, soft brush is brushed gently across the top of the 
paint on the lit side, in fine parallel and diagonal strokes. The same stroke is 
applied to the dark side with a clean brush until the transition is smooth and 
even. 



Dawn on the Grand Canal 13 x 20 cm (5 x 8 in) Blends occur more readily with 
a soft touch. Blue reflections were brushed lightly into the lilac waters of the 
Grand Canal in Venice to produce a gentle transition with the aid of soft, flat 
brushstrokes and a minimum of paint. 







Alla prima 

The ability to adapt and change a wet painting as you go 
along is one of the joys of oil painting. When a painting is 
completed in one session, the process is called 'alia prima'. If 
the paint gets messy, you can just scrape it off and start 
again. 

Avoid painting in a piecemeal fashion: move back and 
forth around the composition, thinking of the painting as a 
whole rather than made up of separate elements. Lay the 
brushstrokes freely and broadly until you have built up a 
mosaic of colour with lively brushmarks. Avoid dragging paint 
backwards and forwards - all you'll end up with is tortured 
brushstrokes! Don't be tempted to add details too early, and 
save your lightest lights and darkest darks for the end. 


Impasto 

When paint is applied directly and thickly, the three- 
dimensionality of the brushmarks remains evident. This 
technique is called 'impasto'. 


Place colours boldly. Visible brushmarks are attractive 
and denote the handwriting of the painter. 




In the Rain 76 x 56 cm (30 x 22 in) This street composition was mapped out in 
Raw Umber with big, flat brushes. The colours for the figures and facades were 
mixed with white and painted thickly and flatly over the wet brown undertone, 
bringing a warmth and harmony to the luscious paint. The dark, Raw Umber walls 
either side of the alley needed a minimum of additional painting. In this way, a 
seemingly complex subject comes together in a few hours. 




Working into wet paint 

The juicy nature of oil paint and the natural blends that occur 
as brushstrokes mingle make working into wet paint very 
enjoyable. 


Brushing into wet paint 



When a new colour is brushed into wet paint, the brush picks up some of the 
under-colour in its stroke and creates attractive, multicoloured marks. Resist 
going back into these strokes, as they rarely look as fresh if tampered with. 








Sgraffito 



The technique of scratching into wet paint with a sharp or hard implement is 
called 'sgrafitto'. A palette knife or the end of the brush can be used to make 
these incisive marks, which can be used to describe linear details or expose 
glimpses of colours underneath. 


Scraping off 



When oil paint is scraped off it leaves a trace or stain of colour behind on the 
surface, which provides a base for laying further, more dense, colour on top. Here 
the sea was broadly painted with thick paint and then the colour was scraped off. 
The waves were then added in lively strokes on top. This is an effective way of 
blocking in the main colours of a composition. 


Palette knife painting 

The delicious, tactile quality of wet oil paint is felt fully when 
painting with a palette knife. This instrument allows a 
wonderful freedom of expression. The thick paint gives the 
paintings a rich, generous quality. Materials are at a 
minimum, no thinners are required, and one knife is all you 
need. The best results are achieved in a single session, while 
the paint is malleable. 



Paint can be placed loosely and boldly on the canvas in thick, succulent, 
overlapping strokes. 








Strokes are blended easily on the canvas. 



The side of the knife can be used to smear wet paint across the canvas in large 
sweeps. 



The tip or edge of the blade can define precise edges. 














Paint can be scraped back with the side of the blade in order to retain the texture 
of the canvas. Fresh strokes can be laid on top. 



Cadmium Yellow and white is mixed on the palette with the knife, and laid in thick 
swathes of paint for the lit clouds and reflections. These are followed by smears of 
Yellow Ochre above and below the horizon. 













Patches of thick, undiluted Prussian Blue are laid with the knife on the darkest 
clouds and scraped outwards with the side of the blade to extend the cover. 
Ultramarine Blue is used in the same fashion over paler clouds. A little white is 
mixed with both blues and smeared over the wet paint at the edges of the clouds 
to blend a lighter tone. 

Colours 

Prussian Blue 
Ultramarine Blue 
Yellow Ochre 
Cadmium Yellow 
Burnt Sienna 
Titanium White 









Imminent Storm, Cape Canaveral 25 x 51 cm (10 x 20 in) Along the shore, 
the knife is used to scrape off excess paint and reposition colours to match the 
reflections below the clouds. Burnt Sienna is mixed with Yellow Ochre and 
Ultramarine Blue to make warm tones at the base of the sky. These are laid with 
the tip of the knife in small, precise strokes to suggest the layering of cloud. 








Stippling 

The technique of stippling was popularized by the 
impressionists and creates a cheerful dance of colour across 
a painting. Short, independent brushstrokes laid closely 
beside each other create an attractive mosaic of colour. This 
is very effective on a white ground, as slivers of background 
remain visible between the flecks of paint and provide a lively 
light. The short bristles of the bright brush, with its square 
brushmark, are ideal for stippling; the round brush is ideal 
for dabs, dots and daubs. 


Stippled foliage 




Stippled colours do not intermingle but are laid adjacent to each other. This is an 




ideal technique for painting foliage. 


Daubing 



Independent daubs, laid with a round brush, fashion the form of this goat in a 
loose, lively manner. This mode of application is an ideal way to suggest 
incidentals in a composition, particularly figures and animals in landscape 
subjects. 


Pointillism 
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Pointillism is a refined version of stippling, where dots of coloured paint are small 
and placed closely together. Dots and dashes of pure colour can be laid adjacent 
to each other, rather than mixed on the palette, and are blended by the viewer's 
eye. A soft, round brush with a little thinning agent is ideal for this technique. 


Glazing 

When oil paint is dry, you can paint over the top of it. A thin, 
transparent film of colour laid over dried paint will enhance a 
colour or create a third colour. These transparent layers are 
called 'glazes'. Without altering the shape and pattern of the 
brushstrokes underneath, they deepen the colour beneath. 
For optimum effect, a glaze requires a light undertone, but it 
can be used to deepen shadows as well. A unifying glaze can 
be applied over a whole painting to increase harmony. 

It is transparent colours, rather than opaque colours, 
which are used to make glazes. These can be thinned to the 
desired consistency with a mixture of linseed oil, turpentine 
and damar varnish, retouching varnish, or modern-day 
glazing mediums. Thinning with turpentine or citrus thinner 
alone makes paint too lean: a glaze must contain an oily 
medium. 

Apply the glaze with the painting laid flat, using a soft 
brush, and leave to dry overnight. Clean the brush 
thoroughly after use as usual. 




A glaze of Permanent Rose, a transparent colour, alters the colour underneath. 
Laid over blue, it makes violet; laid over yellow, it makes orange. 

Before glazing 



After glazing 











A Permanent Rose glaze is painted over the pale pink flower of this rose to turn it 
into a much brighter pink. A glaze deepens and enhances the colour. 








Washes 


Thin layers of opaque paint can also be laid over dry colours, 
but these are translucent rather than transparent and are 
called 'washes'. A wash will not change the essential colour 
beneath it but it will modify it, acting as a translucent veil. A 
wash is an effective way of knocking back colour, creating a 
haze or making something recede. 



White is an opaque colour, thinned with retouching varnish and linseed oil it 
becomes a pale translucent wash. In this detail the thinned wash has been laid 
over the Manhattan skyscrapers to create a hazy effect, which knocks them back 
into the distance. 







Scumbling 

To 'scumble', a thin, dryish glaze mixed with a small amount 
of white oil paint is scrubbed lightly but vigorously over dried 
paint with a bristle brush. The semi-opaque brushstrokes 
remain evident and partially obscure the colour underneath, 
creating a depth and richness of colour through optical colour 
mixing. 















To Him Who Sees in Secret 76 x 56 cm (30 x 22 in) The warm glow in the flesh 
tones and the veil of light beneath the window were created with semi-opaque 
glazes scumbled over darker undertones. This is an excellent method for bringing 
paintings to life and uses relatively little paint. 







CHAPTER 5 


The subject 







What makes a good subject? 

The simple answer to what makes a good subject is - 
anything! It is not the actual subject that makes a painting 
interesting, but rather the way the light and shade play 
across it and the way you then paint it. 

Painting from life is the best way to learn, because the 
process of reducing the real world to the small size of a 
painting forces you to select what attracts you and to discard 
extraneous material. You will become aware of changes in 
light and learn to make decisions about the position of 
shadows and highlights. If you glean your subject matter 
from photographic reference, put the image in front of you 
and away from you, and use more than one reference if 
possible to avoid the trap of slavish copying. 




Inescapable 61 x 46 cm (24 x 18 in) This is a painting of a girl by a window, but 
the real subject of the painting is the way the light is falling on the girl's hair. 





Beijing Bicycles 30x 46 cm (12 x 18 in) The dark, almost silhouetted cyclists, 
the flickers of backlight and the shapes and spaces between the figures attracted 
me to this scene. 





Lighting and shadows 

Without light you cannot see, so it goes without saying that 
lighting is integral to representational painting. Direct light is 
light that comes from a single light source, such as the sun 
or a spotlight, and throws defined shadows. Under direct 
light, light areas and shadows are in strong contrast to each 
other. 

When light is coming from multiple directions, such as 
through several windows into a room, or through an overcast 
sky, the light is diffused and the shadows are gentle and 
indistinct, lessening the contrast between light and shade. 

Where objects meet and touch, they cast a darker 
shadow. These shadows of proximity are really useful to the 
painter, because they are often the darkest tone in a painting 
and can be painted as a dark line. Such shadows of proximity 
might tell the viewer that an object is sitting on a table 
rather than floating in the air, for example. 




Mother and Daughter 25 x 35 cm (10 x 14 in) Painting a subject seen against 
the light is termed 'contre-jour'. It provides exciting contrasts of light and 
shadow, as in this painting of an interior backlit by a window. The top sides of the 
figures and objects are rimmed with haloes of light; the rest is in shadow. 



Still life 


The most practical subjects to paint are things that do not 
move, so why not start with a still life? Before you start, try 
to understand the form you are about to paint, then use 
outline and light and shade to describe it. It helps to 
approximate objects to basic forms such as the sphere, cube, 
cone or cylinder. It is then much easier to decipher the 
pattern of light and shade. 




A lemon is roughly spherical; the lights and shades on spheres are shaped by 
crescents, so a round brush and curved brushstrokes will help to describe the 



form of a spherically shaped object. 




A book is a flattened cube. Cubes exhibit gradual, even blends across their flat 
surfaces. Use flat brushes and parallel brushstrokes to suggest the flatness of 
cuboid shapes and their surfaces. 



The bowl is a conical shape. On a cone, the light and shadow shows itself in 
triangular shapes, so the best way to describe the light and shade on the bowl is 




to use a flat brush and triangular or diagonal-shaped strokes. 



Mugs are cylindrical. Cylinders are described by grading bands of light and shade. 
You can paint these kinds of shapes with a flat brush and parallel brushstrokes. 



Surface texture 


Once you have indicated the underlying form of an object by 
its light and shadow, you can 'add' the surface texture. The 
character of a highlight implies whether the surface of an 
object is smooth, shiny, or rough in texture: a sharp-edged 
highlight denotes a shiny object; an ill-defined highlight 
suggests a rough surface. The actual texture of an object is 
most clearly seen in the area where light meets shadow. 




Sketching for Breakfast 71 x 101 cm (28 x 40 in) The strong, sharp-edged 
highlights of the cafetiere, apples and china tell the viewer that these objects 
have shiny, reflective surfaces. The less defined light on the pages of the book 
shows us the paper is smooth and matte. 



Landscapes 

The direction that the light is conning from is of paramount 
importance in landscape painting. Light coming from the side 
helps to describe features by providing them with a differing 
tone on either side. On a sunny day you will notice how fast 
the shadows change - once the sun passes the zenith the 
direction of the shadows will reverse so avoid continuing the 
same painting across the midday divide. On an overcast day 
the diffuse overhead light makes shadows less distinct so this 
change is less obvious. 



Place d'Herbes, Uzes, France 25 x 50 cm (10 x 20 in) In this square, sunlight 
is conning from the right and casting shadows to the left. 






Space and distance 


The painter has several tools to create space and distance in 
a painting: perspective, tonal contrast, overlap and 
temperature bias. 



Bend in the River, Lewis and Clark County, Montana 26 x 30 cm (10 x 12 in) 
Temperature bias 

You can make use of temperature bias to depict distance: red appears to 
advance, blue recedes. Here, the blue in the distant hills causes them to recede. 
By adding a little red, the mauve hillside appears closer. Likewise, mixing more 
blue into the green of the background trees sends them back into the distance. 

Perspective 

Features in the foreground appear larger than distant features of the same size. 










Here, the river looks narrower as it goes into the distance; the trees appear 
smaller further away. 

Tonal contrast 

Objects in the foreground exhibit a greater contrast of light and shade than those 
further away. Here, the trees and the bank in the foreground show a greater 
contrast between light and shade than the trees in the background. 

Overlap 

An overlap - dark against light or light against dark - is indicative of depth. Here, 
the contrasting of light foliage against darker foliage implies one tree is in front of 
another, suggesting depth exists. 


Skies 

Most landscapes include some form of sky, the colour of 
which will influence the landscape beneath, especially over 
water. The sky appears lighter close to the sun, so on clear 
days if you stand with the sun at your back, the brightest 
blue is in front of you. Skies can be many colours and many 
tones - they don't have to be painted blue! 




Cumulus clouds are basically spherical forms. In this sketch, the mass of cloud is 
lit from the top right. White paint is used in rounded strokes to show the top of 
the cloud, while curved strokes of mauve are used on the shaded underside. 





Blending is used to create the gradation of a blue sky: use more blue at the top, 
more white at the bottom. The decrease in intensity from top to bottom implies 
distance. Here, a tiny touch of yellow in the mix introduces warmth above the 
horizon. 


Sunsets 

To make the sun appear to glow in a painting, it must be the 
lightest area of the picture. The darker the contrast of the 
surrounding colours, the brighter the light will appear. 
Features in front of the sun will be backlit and fall quickly into 
silhouette. 




Cracking the Mirror 35 x 35 cm (14 x 14 in) Pure white paint represents the 
bright light for the setting sun, and yellow mixed with the white creates a warm 
glow. Reflections appear directly below their source. 


Trees and foliage 

Approximating natural features into basic forms will help you 
to paint them. Many trees are cone-shaped, others 



cylindrical; shrubs and low trees might be hemispherical; 
hedges are often boxy, like cubes. Once the basic shape is 
ascertained, light and shade can be applied to the overall 
form undistracted by the myriad lights and shades playing 
over the surface. 

A common mistake in painting leaves is to think that the 
dab of individual brushstrokes is sufficient to represent 
foliage, just because the mark is leaf-like in shape, or that 
flowers can be added with random dots because blooms are 
often round. Unless the light and shade of the underlying 
form is also taken into account, the result is liable to be bitty 
and nebulous. 



When you paint, note the direction of the light source. As 
the light alters, you can hold on to the position of the 





light and shadows in your mind's eye. 



The forms of the foliage are mostly spherical, so the darks are placed on the sides 
of the foliage away from the light. Perspective is used to create a sense of 
distance by painting the dots of the distant foliage in smaller marks than in the 
foreground. 



The mid-tone greens are added. To make the far tree recede, more blue is mixed 
into the green and less contrast is shown between the dark and lit sides than in 
the foreground foliage. 





The Green and Turquoise River, Ninfa 25 x 36 cm (10 x 14 in) The light tones 
and bright colours of the foliage and flowers are added last. Perspective, tonal 
contrast and the recessive bias of blue have been used to create a sense of space 
and distance in what is, in reality, just a pattern of colourful dots and daubs. 


Atmosphere 

High contrast denotes bright light and low contrast signifies 
diffused light. To make a painting more atmospheric, lessen 
the contrast between the dark and light tones. To suggest 
haze, subdue the colours by adding white. A thin wash of 
diluted white, brushed across dried paint, will provide a veil 
of mist. 



Oregon Coast 13 x 30 cm (5 x 12 in) In this sketch, the hazy coastal 
atmosphere was evoked with a narrow range of contrast between the darks and 
lights. A wash of white lightened the tone of the rocks just above the horizon to 
indicate mist rising from the sea. 



Plying the Grand Canal, Venice 20 x 20 cm (8x8 in) The lack of definition 
visible on the distant church implies an early morning haze. Ultramarine Blue was 
mixed with Burnt Sienna and white to make a blue-grey and the paint was 
brushed sparingly over the canvas. 


Reflections and water 

Reflections are a great subject because they offer repetition 
of a shape or colour, which makes for interesting 













composition. In water, the repetition is above and below the 
waterline. The condition of water is shown in a painting by 
the character and nature of the brushstrokes. Some 
examples are shown here. 



Floating on Mirrors 56 x 76 cm (22 x 30 in) The unbroken, wavy-edged 
reflections of the boats denote the calm waters of a harbour. The ripples are 
represented by smooth, slightly darker brushstrokes. 








Sean and Yassen 51 x 40 cm (20 x 16 in) The flatness, footprints and mirrored 
reflections present the narrative of smooth, wet sand and a receding tide. 
Reflections drop vertically below their source. 












Emerald Waters 35 x 46 cm (14 x 18 in) The choppy, churned-up waters of the 
busy Grand Canal in Venice are represented with an energetic criss-cross of curvy 
strokes made with a flat brush. The brush was twisted as it left the canvas so that 
the broad stroke narrowed as it was lifted away. 











Diamonds on the Strand 46 x 61 cm (18 x 24 in) A favourite subject of mine is 
the gleam of light on ruffled water, sparkling as if skimmed with diamonds. The 
dark tones were painted with short, horizontal strokes from a round brush, then 
the bright lights added in lively daubs from the tip of a palette knife. 





People 

Often considered a challenging subject to paint, people are 
surprisingly easy to indicate. You do not need to be too 
literal: vertical brushstrokes denote standing and walking 
bodies; oval dots on top suggest heads. The advantage of 
adding a figure into a painting is that it signifies life and 
provides a focus. 



It is the imprecision of loose brushmarks that breathes life into distant figures. 



The head to body ratio is about one to seven. Err on elongation over truncation. 
As you can see, very little accuracy is needed to suggest skin and clothing. 



The angle and direction of limbs readily suggest movement and group interaction. 

Posing the figure 

The fear of capturing facial likeness often holds beginners 
back from painting people close up, but poses can be just as 
striking without any facial definition, and anonymity is 
interesting in itself. 

The light and shade on a figure are as important as on any 








subject. Basic shapes still apply: limbs are cylindrical, heads 
spherical. The skin will often show blues, greens and purples 
in the shadows; do not be afraid to include any colour you 
think you see - they are all there. 




Stations of the Cross 56 x 38 cm (22 x 15 in) If you are feeling brave, revealing 
some, but not all, of a person's facial features makes an interesting pose. Here 
the girl's mouth and nose are covered by her hands, and you can see from the 







close-up that the eyes were painted with very little detail, yet still have a 
dramatic impact on the painting. 



Betwixt and Between 46 x 35 cm (18 x 14 in) Strong side lighting has the 
effect of obliterating detail. Here the face is in deep shadow, removing any need 
for facial details, yet creating a striking pose for a painting. 


Portraits 

Painting the portraits of friends and family is very rewarding 
and you will doubtless find plenty of willing models. Do not 
worry about likeness: concentrate on the relative proportions 
between the eyes, nose and mouth, and the space between 
them. If these are spaced more or less correctly, a likeness 
will appear. Neither does the sitter need to be looking at you 




directly: if it makes her - and you - feel more comfortable, 
she could be reading a book or watching television. Paint the 
head first, so the scary bit is over! 



The head is ovoid or spherical in shape. Eyes are in the middle of the head, 
positioned about the width of an eye apart (ensure that both eyes look in the 
same direction). The bottom of the ear is level with the mouth or tip of the nose. 
Follow the line between the lips, rather than the shape of their outline. 












The Kiss of Light 46 x 61 cm (18 x 24 in) The setting and props surrounding a 
subject all go towards creating a revealing portrait. 




















Mary in the Gazebo 101 x 71 cm (40 x 28 in) The positioning of the figure 
within the picture plane is an important consideration. Look at the triangular 
spaces around the model, note how they echo the triangular gaps within the pose 
to create an interesting pattern of light and shade. 



The proportions and features of the face are found by painting in the shadows 
with diluted Raw Umber. The thin paint is pushed around until the sense of a 
likeness emerges among the shapes. 



Once the Raw Umber is dry, the flesh tones are scumbled over the top, adhering 











to the same tonal values as the undertone. The flesh tones are mixed with the 
three primary hues and err on the side of brightness; reds and oranges enhance 
the glow and browns and purples deepen the shadows. 



The clumps of hair are hemispherical in form and are painted as lights over the 
dark tones, with the curvy brushstrokes of a round brush. The golden colour is a 
mixture of the yellow and red plus a dash of blue. 

Colours 

Raw Umber 

Cadmium Yellow medium 
Cadmium Red 
Ultramarine Blue 



The background is introduced with light tone against the shaded side of the face, 
and dark tone against the lit side. The bright highlights are added last. 


Figure groups 

The prospect of painting multiple figures is compelling and 
not as daunting as it sounds. Repetition of figure shapes and 



the use of shrinking perspective readily convince the eye that 
an image represents people and takes all the pressure off 
getting any single figure 'right'. Figures in groups seem to tell 
their own tales; anonymous individuals can even take on the 
appearance of people you know. 



Rush Hour, Oxford Street 25 x 36 cm (10 x 14 in) The decreasing size between 
foreground and background figures suggests a crowd. The ground was stained 
with thinned Yellow Ochre, and then the dark figures scumbled over the top, 
leaving haloes of golden backlight. 













Walk, Don't Walk 122 x 76 cm (48 x 30 in) Simplifying a lively street scene into 
darks, mid-tones and lights makes it possible to tackle seemingly complex 
subjects, like this New York avenue. By diminishing size and decreasing tonal 
contrast in the distant buildings, the long perspective was created. 



Animals 


Painting animals from life is a challenge, as they rarely stay 
still unless asleep! Here the camera can be of great 
assistance in garnering reference for shape and pose. As with 
any subject, establish the form through the light and shade 
before tackling the surface texture of hair and fur. 



The Gathering Pack 13 x 60 cm (5 x 23 in) From a distance, these African wild 
dogs appear to have been painted in some detail, but look closely and see how 
loosely the dabs and dashes of paint have been applied. One of the joys of 
painting is that much can be said with few brushstrokes, yet the eye is convinced 
it sees more. 



George the Great Dane 30 x 38 cm (12 x 15 in) Concentrate on the relationship 
between the tones to enable a quick rendition of a beloved friend. Mixtures of 
neat and thinned paint, laid speedily with big flat brushes, capture George 
reclining on the couch. 



Baby ele 25 x 25 cm (10 x 10 in) Violet, Yellow Ochre, Titanium White, Burnt 
Sienna and touches of Cadmium Red blend and overlay on the canvas board to 
show the dusty colours of a young elephant striding to the waterhole. 










CHAPTER 6 


Go for it! 




Finishing touches 

Paint what you see, not what you think you know. Put the 
paint on boldly, keep it fresh and spontaneous. When you 
consider the painting finished it is usual to sign it, 
traditionally in a bottom corner but it can be anywhere. The 
painting will be touch-dry in a few days but the oil only really 
dries out over a longer period. Oil paints dry to differing 
degrees of gloss and matte so your painting might look 
different when dry. A final varnish can restore the original 
lustre, and offer protection, but it is not a requirement. Allow 
3-6 months before applying - use a soft, flat brush or spray 
and make sure you have adequate ventilation. 



Chasing Dollars 38 x 76 cm (15 x 30 in) Paint subjects that interest you, 
however odd they may seem, I enjoyed painting this line of bankers as they hurry 






to work in The City. 



Go for it! 


There is only one way to learn to paint and that is by doing 
it. Art has rules but no boundaries, and loves free expression. 
So have a go, expect an adrenalin rush, it is all part of the 
process. Only you can make the paintings - what better time 
to start than now! 



If you are not sure what to paint, flowers are always a good subject simply 
because they are colourful and happy and learning to paint should, above all, be 
fun! 
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